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Unemphasized Aspects of the 


Independent-School Question 
By LEIGHTON H. JOHNSON 


San Francisco (Calif.) State College 


Mecn HAS BEEN SAID and written on the pro- 
vocative question of independent schools in oun 
democracy. Vigorous advocates have presented 
an impressive case for the necessity of various 
kinds of non-public education in a free soc iety. 
Phey have emphasized the positive contributions 
made by independent schools private, parochial, 
church-related, and and have 


military, others 


amply justified the independent school as a pro- 


test school in a democracy which puts great faith 
in public education. On the other hand, able 
critics have challenged the idea of independent 
listed the 
schools in 


schools in a democracy. They have 


limitations and deficiencies of such 
particular, and have questioned the hampering 
effects of independent education on social mo- 
bility, cultural integration, and the development 
of democratic attitudes in general. 

American education 


acknowledge the unique contributions made by 


Objective students ol 
private schools, while they recognize the impor 
tance of the questions and reservations stated by 
the critics. Careful readers of the dozens of books 
and hundreds of articles which have dealt with 
the independent-school question in recent years 


will ag 


frequently ree that non-public schools, 
with their special offerings and their standing 
challenge to public education, constitute an es- 
sential supplement to public education in- this 
country. Few informed readers would quarrel 
with Brickman’s conclusion that “if we are 
truly interested in the growth and development 
of a genuinely democratic nation which reflects 
the interests, ideals, and aspirations of its dive 
sified population, then we need the private as 
well as the public school.” 

Certain aspects of the issue are described, and 
argued, and refuted over and over again. Many 
ol these points are undebatable, since the con- 
tenders are not agreed on propositions or ques- 
tions for debate. Much of the controversy is un- 
reasonable, repetitious, unenlightened, and un- 
enlightening. ‘There seems little use or advantage 
in further restatement of the usual contentions. 

However, there are aspects of the issue which 
receive little or no attention in the mass of litera- 
ture dealing with the more obvious points which 
can be made and opposed. The purpose here is 


to call attention to fou aspects of the indepen- 
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dent-school question which may be studied and 
emphasized with profit in future consideration 
of independent schools in our society. 

Che first point is that too much of the argu 
ment has been based on comparisons between 
the real and the ideal. Pypically, we find the 
advocate of independent schools criticizing actual 
defects and deficiencies of the public school in 
order to support an argument for non-public 
schools which promise, in theory, to correct these 
faults. A question based on reality would seem 
to deserve an answer validated in reality. “Vhis 
would imply reference to operating independent 
schools. rather than merely to ideal 
ways in which they might operate. ‘The indepen 


relerence 


dent school, as a protest school, is then required 
to demonstrate by the quality of its faculty, facil- 
ities, curriculum, materials, methods, and climate 
in which it is conducted that it really achieves 
that which is not achieved in the public school 
and that which is the avowed objective ol the 
independent school. If this aspect of the question 
is emphasized in the future, we shall be more in 
clined to challenge arguments which begin in 
reality and shift to the ideal, and we shall tend 
to ask for either arguments that begin and end 
in theory, or arguments that begin in reality and 
conclude with ample demonstration of theory 
realized. While it is common for the proponent 
ol non public schools to criticize inferior prac tice 
in the public schools as a basis for presenting the 
theoretical advantages ol the non-public school, 
some defenders of exclusively public education 
tend to employ similar inconsistency and to 
argue the theoretical advantages of public educa 
tion as the answer to spec ifically cited weaknesses 
of inde pendent schools. 

\ second aspect of the question is suggested by 
the familiar charge that the private school is 
“undemocratic.” So employed, the term usually 
implies that such schools foster class-conscious 
ness, Oppose the development of democrati 
attitudes, and impede cultural integration and 
This much 


and 


demands 
supporting 


social mobility. charge 


closer scrutiny more specifi 


evidence than it commonly gets. While it is ap- 
parent that in certain social classes, in’ certain 
religious groups, and in certain parts of the 
there are definite involving 


country, patterns 
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independent schools, it does not necessarily 
follow that the net effect of these schools is the 
strengthening ol and the 
hampering of social democracy. What is com- 
monly overlooked is the fundamentally intellec 
some independent 


to examination 


class-consciousness 


tual approach of schools 
which results in a commitment 
of new ideas, logical thought, and rational ac- 
ceptance olf democrati¢ processes exemplified in 
the activities of respected and influential leaders 
in our society. Consider the numbers of scholars, 
teachers, writers, artists, jurists, statesmen, and 
politicians who emerge from independent schools 
to devote most of their lives to furthering the very 
social causes these schools are sometimes accused 
of impeding. Acknowledgement of this aspect ol 
the question will require us to ask the man who 
accuses the independent school of being undem 
ocratic to support his charge with definite, tang 
the eflect olf 
their graduates is as reactionary as alleged. 


ible evidence that these schools on 


Phe independent school tends to be a special 
situation with regard to the discipline of its stu 
dents and in contrast to the discipline of students 
in public institutions. This third aspect of the 
independent-school question is familiar to teach 
ers and educational administrators but is rarely 
mentioned in the literature on the question, 
Some independent schools accept highly selected 
students from homes in propitious —socio-eco 
nomic circumstances. Such schools are relatively 
free from those problems of discipline which 
originate in pool socio-economic environments. 
Other kinds ol 


deal with large numbers of youngsters who have 


independent schools typically 


discipline problems for different underlying rea 
sons. Generalizations about independent schools 
and discipline are therefore dangerous and mis- 
leading. One generalization, though, which can 
be supported is that in most cases the private 
school, when overtaxed by student behavior 
Which is unacceptable to it, can slough off the 
offender to the public school. The public school 
is olten required to accept the discarded, and 
usually finds it more difficult to suspend or ex- 
pel the student who fails to measure up to ex- 
pected standards of conduct. It is ironic that, in 
some situations, the pupil who is expelled from 
the private school and must be accepted by the 
public schools is a difficult pupil to work with be 
cause his problems were caused by, or exacerbat 


ed by, the private school which so easily dropped 
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him. Close attention to discipline problems in 
the independent school ultimately leads to con- 
sideration of the fundamental query: What kind 
of discipline is the school concerned with, and 
lor what purposes? Here, much controversy in 
the past has been unnecessarily complicated by 
failure the fact that difkerent 
spokesmen had quite different notions of con- 


to appreciate 


duct and discipline in mind. In future discus 
sions of the independent-school question, more 
precise and realistic consideration of the dis- 
cipline aspect of the question should prove worth 
while. 


Phe fourth unemphasized aspect of the inde 
pendent school question is an intriguing paradox 
which deserves recognition and attention, In 
these days of widespread and indiscriminate at- 
tacks on public education, it is not uncommon 
to find the speaker for private education insist- 
ing that the public schools are inefhcient and in- 
effective because of “Progressive education.” He 
seldom delineates or substantiates the straw man, 
but, when pressed for specifics, he indicates dis 
satisfaction with the public school because it 
does not properly serve the most promising stu 
dents, does not give special attention to special 
needs of students, does not employ promising 
materials and methods, and is not characterized 
by imagination, perspective, vigor, and efficiency. 
He asks fon 


improved facilities, a concern for the individual 


selected and resourceful teachers, 


differences of students, a disposition to. start 
with learners where they are, and a dedication 
to lead them to better understandings, a stim- 
education, and 


ulating philosophy of appro 


priate quality and standards. Paradoxically, he 


is asking for Progressive education in the best 
sense, but he has been conditioned to react vio- 
lently to the term and to decry its use. Future 
comment on the independent-school question 
ought to include awareness of this aspect. It 
should be emphasized that the most cogent argu- 
ment for independent schools is that they are 
the inertia and the 


enthrall public education and that they are free 


free from restraints which 
to employ, and sometimes committed to the em- 
ployment of, unusual, promising approaches 
which are not yet generally accepted in the pub- 
lic schools. We need a more common awareness 
that progress can be made in education, that it 
can be made in diverse ways, that efforts often 
criticized in) public education as “Progressive 
education” are efforts often praised in the inde- 
pendent school as more enlightened education, 
and that the independent school can be the 
breeding place and testing ground of ideas that 


will strengthen all education in the future. 
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A NEW ERA FOR GUIDANCE 


By REV. CHARLES F. DONOVAN, S.J. 


Dean, School of Education, Boston College 


Bu AUSE of its provisions for counseling and 
testing services, the National Defense Education 
\ct of 1958 may well become known as the Bill 
of Rights for guidance and measurement. There 
is no question that at this moment of history the 
legislators who passed this act were concerned 
with identifying and aiding gifted young people. 
But appropriate testing and guidance are as 
beneficial to the non-gilted as to the gifted. Test- 
ing and guidance, no more than teaching itself, 
100°, efficient. 


will on can work miracles or be 


Despite measurement and counseling efforts, and 


Miltons will 
still live mute, inglorious lives. But in most cases 
the lack of fulfillment 


one knew that here was potential genius; not 


despite good teaching, potential 


will not be because no 
will it be because no one cared o1 Pave counsel 


and encouragment. 


May it not fairly be said that the guidance and 
America 
environmental 
dif- 


family ot 


measurement movements in are the 


schoolman’s  counterthrusts — to 
determinism? It makes no 


the 


and economic 


ference who student is, what 


from; American education 


\nd the testing expert and 


neighborhood he is 
is available to all 
prolessional counselor enter the picture Lo give 
scientific aid in getting each American child in 
touch with those teachers and those courses best 


The 


interested in 


guidance 
the 


calculated to free his abilities. 


specialist. and tester are not 


student's caste or social status or economic 


They with what he 


seek 


are concerned only 
This 


group. 


is, What his potential is. they to dis- 


cover and direct. 


There are those, like Daniel Seligman (Fort 
une, Oct., 1958), who are interested in efhiciency 
in education and demand a unit of output for 
every unit ol input. Why, they say, do we need 
like 
the 
aid from such auxil 


all these added school functionaries testers 


and counselors? Two decades teache 


ago 
did the job alone without 
much more on then 


iaries. True, teachers were 


own and large they did a 
Many a 


acted as a 


30 years ago, and by 


wonderful piece of work. teacher, in 


addition to instructing, first-rate 


counselor without getting credit for it. But on 


the whole, the school era before the testing and 
guidance movement was the era of truly mass 
education where students were perlorce treated 


pretty much alike. 
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In medicine two decades ago the general prac 


titioner also was on his own. Today he leans 
heavily on the bacteriologist and diagnostician. 
Is American medicine less effective today than 
it was 30 years ago because now three doctors are 
concerned with a single patient? If there is a 
mathematical inefhciency here, this is a kind of 
inefhciency the American public wants, in the 


interests of personal and national health 


Some of the skeptics concerning testing and 


that these services 


guidance programs object 
have become instruments of life-adjustment edu 
cation, which they take to mean direction along 
lines of least resistance and conformity to the 
status quo. Perhaps some guidance people have 
erred in this direction; if so, this is a point not 
against 


but 


counseling as such, pool 


against 
counseling. Life adjustment itself admits of a 
variety of interpretations. Conformity to en 
vironment is only one. Conformity to a religious 
ideal is another. At a secular level, testing and 
guidance personnel preach an. interior life ad 
justment. They help and urge boys and girls to 
live up to then potential, to choose realistically 
and wisely the curricula and careers that will 
mold their lives, to resist determination by mere 
whim on 


accidents of residence or nationality o1 


populan prejudice. 


American democracy has probably found no 
pedagogical doctrine so congenial to its own 
spirit and hopes as the doctrine of individual 
differences, popularized by psychologists in the 
20th century. American schools have seized upon 
this doctrine and are doing their utmost to treat 
each child as an individual person. In this effort, 
testing and counseling personnel have become 
indispensable auxiliaries to administrators and 
teachers and are increasing the efficiency of ow 


s¢ hools. 
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Edueational Enterprise 


in Afriea 


By BASIL FLETCHER 


Director, Institute of Education, 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Salisbury 


¥ 
‘I Hk Frperarion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
is one of the fastest moving regions of the world 
economically, politically, and therefore educa 
tionally. A number of forces are at work acceler- 
ating the pace of social change and, hence, of 
cducational advance. ‘To those who live in Cen 
tral Africa, the next three years will be par 
ticularly decisive. 

Phe federal government and the three [North 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasa 

territorial governments each prepare five 


ern and 
land 
year developments plans so that there is balanced 
advance OVC! the whole field ol education. Here 
are a few figures and instances to show the speed 
of this advance. Five years ago, each territory 
spent about three per cent of its revenue on edu 
cation. ‘Today, the percentage is nearly three 
great. In Southern Rhodesia the ex 
penditure is increasing at the rate of about 25°; 


pe Panui. 


times as 


In Nyasaland the next five-year plan will in- 
the number of enrolled from 
11°, to 57%, of the African population. This 
will involve a doubling of the output of teachers 
from enlarged training colleges and from a cen 
tral training college to be built near the indus- 
trial town of Limbe. At the same time, the in 
flux to secondary schools will be doubled. This 


Crease children 


is typical also of the other two territories. 

In addition to this general advance, bold ini 
liatives are being taken in the setting up of 
quite new types of educational institutions—new 
to Africa and new also in international thinking 
and planning. Four new educational initiatives 
may be given as instances of this. 

In 1955, the city fathers of Salisbury gave 474 
acres of land on the beautiful rising slopes of 
Mount Pleasant to the University College ol 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the land was ac 
cepted by the Legislative Assembly of Southern 
Rhodesia. Unlike many universities, the college 
began its life as a research institution. The 12 
heads of its first departments arrived in Salisbury 
a year ahead of any students and so, side by side 
with all the planning and equipping of new 
buildings, were able to develop research as the 
earliest of academic activities. 

In two years it has established itself with a 
large group of Europeans and Africans of com- 
parable size. ‘They share life in lecture room, on 
the playing fields, and in the halls of residence, 
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and among them must be some of the leaders olf 
the future. 

In the Federation, the institutions for the 
training of European and African teachers have 
grown up in relation to the school systems they 
served and, hence, quite separately and inde 
pendently. \ University Institute of Education 
only are 
European and African graduates being trained 


was established in 1955, so that not 
together in the Department of Education at the 
University College, but the work of the scores 
ol training colleges for teachers is united with 
that of the college. 

\ university teacher's certificate common to 
both races, for all who follow courses at the 
post-School Certificate standard, has been estab 
lished. This will lead on to a growing partne 
ship of teachers who have shared certain aspects 
of their training and so have come to feel that 
they share in the joint task of educating citizens 
of the Federation. 

Lhe 


courses of in-service training fot 


Institute of Education also provides 


teachers and 
organizes conferences that bring together teach 
lecturers, administrators, indus 
trialists, and parents. Already in three years ol 


been held to- 


ers, university 
work, six in-service courses have 
gether with 15 conterences 

Phe third aim is the promotion of research 
The Salisbury Institute has a full-time research 
fellow and research assistant and also has bene 
fited from the researches of guest research work- 
ers from the United States. 

In 1958, 80 delegates 


g assembled at 
Salisbury to spend a week in residence delibet 


some 
ating over the issues of adult education. They 
were chosen as representatives of every kind of 
existing adult education activity or of interests 
that might promote it in the future. 

They came from the furthest corners of the 
three | Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
There were a traditional chief and some radical 
minded young teachers; careful administrators 
and missionaries; professional African 
women social workers and unprofessional Europ- 
flexible directors of research 
establishments and stubborn-minded — trades 
union university and in 
dustrialists—African, Asian, and European—all 
meeting, discussing, recommending, and resol 
ing for a whole week. Finally, on the last day, 


territories of 


eager 
ean housewives; 


officials; professors 
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they brought forward a detailed report full of 
recommendations for the future and_ it 
adopted by this varied assembly—prismatic in 
political and actual color—without a single dis- 
One entitled ““The 
aims, scope, finance and organization of a Uni- 
Adult This 
already has led the University College to decide 
to take a lead in the whole development of adult 
education, itself seeking renewal of vigor and 


was 


sentient vote. section was 


versity. Institute of Education.” 


conviction trom the community to Which it owes. 
its life. 

This institute 
aims: the development, out of present voluntary 


will be concerned with three 
and government work, of a balanced and com 
prehensive service suited to the territories; the 
training of leaders and organizers; and the pro 
motion of enquiry, research, and experiment in 
the methods, objectives, and results of adult 


Already 


educational 


attracted 
1959 


education. this project’ has 


grants from two trusts and 


will see its work begun 
The 
tropical 


contact of western civilization with 


Africa 


tensions which outside forces tend to exacerbate. 


has inevitably produced race 
Yet, there are a great many people in the Fed 


eration who are working hard to establish an 
educational institution which will be the means 
of spreading widely the conviction that a politi 
cal life based on partnership between the races 
enhances rather than threatens the standing and 


integrity of each of them. 


So an association has been formed called the 
College of Rhodesian Citizenship Association. 


This aims at creating a group of residential 
adult colleges to provide short courses of many 
kinds for several different groups to meet both 
their vocational needs and also promote a sense 
of common national purpose. 


A political democracy needs, in addition to a 
university, a number of institutions where quite 
unselected entrants engage in short periods of 
residential education at colleges founded on the 
three basic political principles of university life 

open admission, autonomy, and residential 
community life. If there are such colleges, then 
large numbers of men and women of all kinds 

not just the intellectual cream of a country 
can quickly emerge to play their part in its 
political life. he time factor in this process, in 
Already work 
has begun on a college site only 10 miles from 
the center of Salisbury, and the principal of the 


Central Africa 


\frica, is of crucial importance. 


first adult college in is being 


sought. 
four examples of educational institu 
lact 


Dhes« 
tions in the making are illustrative of the 


that at a time when, elsewhere in the world 


men are torn between the claims of rival ideol 


ogies, or have lost the confidence that built up 


Africa a 


mature civilization, in Central new na 


tion is in the making. 


THE HYDE PARK TENURE CASE 


By MAX BRODES 


Pupil Personnel Service Division 
Rochester (N. Y.) Public Schools 


ry 

I HERE IS MUCH TALK going around today about 
the merits ol The Hyde 
Park (N. Y.) a lesson to all 


those who have the supreme task of improving 


American education. 


tenure controversy is 
our public school system. 

Phis tenure dispute first erupted on March 11, 
1958, when the board issued to four of its edu 
cators the following letter: “This is to advise 
that, at_a meeting of the Board of Education 
vou were denied tenure.” It involved Frederick 
Prani, principal of Haviland Junior High 
School; Henry Bernazza, the guidance counselor; 
John Dengler, a teacher at the F. D. 
High School; and the author, who was the dis 


Roosevelt 
trict’s attendance supervisor. 
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In refusing them permanent tenure, which 
g 


amounted to dismissal by the end of the school 
year, the seven board members declined to make 
public any reasons. This action not only shocked 
the four educators, who for three years had de 
served the respect, support, and good will of the 
whole community, but also enraged the majority 
of parents and teachers in the 70 square-mile 
schoo! district of 3,500 children. Unde protest, 
a number of parents began to circulate petitions 
on behalf of the educators, demanding that the 
board explain and reconsider its decision. But 
time and time again they were rejected. As a 
result, when election day came on May 6, three 


of the incumbent board members were defeated 
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CONFERENCE 


by a 3 to | margin. At least 2,000 voters, out of 
the town’s 5,000 voting population, repudiated 
This 


the history of 


the Board of Education. was the greatest 


mass turnout in board elections 


in Hyde Park. 


Perhaps the major Characteristic of the tenure 
issue Was Frederick Trani’s appeal to Dr. James 
i. Allen, fr. 


Requesting to be restored to his position, Trani 


State Commissioner of Education. 
contended that he already had acquired tenure 
1953 as principal ol the Hyde Park Ele 
mentary School and since his new appointment 


SINC ¢ 


as junior high school principal which began in 
1955. According to this, his appeal was based 
upon the fact that his elementary and juniot 
high school principalships were a continuing 
service, thus establishing his legal claim of pet 


manent tenure. Phe board, determined to fight 


his appeal, held that his length of service in 
volved three separate tenure fields: elementary, 
junior, and secondary school. 

On Sept. 19, Allen 
down his precedent-making decision. His opin 
old “Under the 
Keldbauer case,” he said, “it is _ apparent that 
| Trani} has tenure in the junior high school as 
an clementary 


Commissione) handed 


ion was based on an ruling. 


principal due to his total five 
year service as principal in such area.” Moreover, 
Commissioner Allen pointed out that the rule 
as laid down in Feldbauer, which recognized the 
clementary area as grades | through 8, and the 
secondary area as grades 9 through 12, is now 
wiped from the statutes. He added: “While | 
now establish a junior high school tenure area 


REPORTS . 


grades 7 through 9] 
the elementary area, | 


make this decision retroactive. Appelant has the 


separate and apart trom 
have concluded not to 
right to continue as principal of this junior high 
S¢ hool. ee 7 

Like the deplorable Bethpage tenure case, th 
Hyde Park story is “a study in faulty human r¢ 
lations.’’? The NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education has main 
tained that “Enlightened personnel procedure 
holds that a 


denied tenure only 


teache should — be dismissed 01 


where the reasons for such 


clearly substantiated by personne! 


records and then only alte 


action are 


written notice of de 


ficiencies and an opportunity to correct them 


have been provided.” 


More than a year has passed, but the reasons 
ol the board for denying tenure still remain an 
enigma and cloaked in mystery. Why the secret: 
Can it be the fear of public opinion? Why did 
the board members insist that each of the fou 
educators attend a clandestine meeting? Can it 
be that the officials had insufhcient evidence and 
wished to make sure that no minutes would b: 
kept ol the proceedings? At any rate, the Hyd 
Park tenure case has won at two. distine 
tions. Not only did it make New York State edu 
cational history, but provoked an entire com 


least 


munity into re-examining the shortcomings ol 
its school system. 


Matter of Feldbauer (65 Stat Dept R« p. 68 

Bethpage, New York, “A Study in Faulty Human Re 
lations,” N.E.A, Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, Washington, D. C., Feb., 1958 


Responsibility for Improving Education 


Aso P 5,000 persons from all parts of the U.S. 
attended the 19th the 
National School Fran 
cisco, Jan, 25-28. Both the record attendance and 


Annual Convention of 


Boards Association, San 


the enormous press coverage of the convention 


attested to its success. In addition to school 


board members and educators, leaders from gov 


ernment, the im 


business, and labor discussed 
portant issues in education today. 

Adlai E. the 
address on the convention theme, “Improving 


Kducation—A Free People’s Responsibility.” He 
stressed that education reflects the attitudes and 


Stevenson delivered keynote 


opinions of the parents and of the community, 
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and that the improvement of education must 
depend on achieving a greater respect for learn- 
ing and intellectual achievement on the part of 
the American people. He stressed also ,the re- 
sponsibility of the individual citizen—and, above 
all, of the 


education for our youth. He said: 


school board—in assuring a sound 


We might as well make up our minds to it. If oun 
hopes of democracy are to be realized, every citizen 
of this country is going to have to be educated to 
the limit of his capacity. And T don’t mean trained, 
amused, exercised, accommodated, or adjusted. I 
mean that his intellectual power must be developed. 


(Continued on page 269) 
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Publicly Subsidized Pluralism: The European 
and the American Context 
JOSHUA A. FISHMAN 


Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human Relations 
University of Pennsylvania 


A LTHOUGH cultural pluralism is no longer a new topic to those concerned 
with social philosophy for American society and for American educatio~ the 
topic of public subsidy for such pluralism is still a novel issue for many.’ ! hese 
remarks are intended to place this entire topic in its major classical contexts. 
A familiarity with these broad contexts should enable the reader to appreciate 
fully the more specialized considerations in the articles that follow. 

In its more recent European context, the idea of publicly subsidized plur- 
alism was usually advanced in conjunction with the “guarantees” or “safeguards” 
sought by ethnic groups not in control of a national-political apparatus of their 
own. The national awakening of these groups and their quest for self-determina- 
tion or autonomy at least on a cultural level prompted them to demand public 
subvention as a means of escape from the pressures that had been intermittently 


applied against them by more powerful groups. The national unifying policies 
of totalitarian or absolutistic regimes frequently attempted to crush minority 
ethnic groups, to forbid or penalize the continuation and development of their 
cultural heritages, and to hamper the educational and cultural advancement of 
the observers of these heritages. In the development of their claims for self- 
determination and of social philosophies which supported these claims, the lead- 


ers Of many minority ethnic groups utilized the concept of publicly subsidized 
pluralism as the cornerstone of the more permissive social order toward which 
they strove. Via public subsidy, the very governmental power which hitherto had 
only persecuted them would be altered to become the main source of support for 
the perpetuation and flowering of their cultural heritage. 

It is certainly not strange, therefore, to find the concept of a cultural plur- 
alism buttressed by public subsidy being strongly championed by leaders of mi- 
nority groups and by liberal intellectuals in general in the polyglot Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian, and German empires before World War I and in Eastern 
Europe, Central Europe, and the Balkans during and after the Versailles negotia- 
tions. However, our current concern for subsidized pluralism in American edu- 
cation should render us particularly sensitive to the fact that in the European 
context the quest for subsidized pluralism was concerned with government sup- 
port in areas much more inclusive than education alone. Although state-sup- 
ported schools always were sought (at times, from the nursery level clear through 
to the university level), since it was obviously via the schools that the languages, 
traditions, histories, and literatures of the minority groups could best be incul- 


1The papers that follow represent the attempts of a philosopher, an educational admin 
istrator, an educator, an intergroup relations specialist, a sociologist, and a social psychologist 
to clarify the concept of publicly subsidized pluralism and to relate it to the realities of 
American social structure and American democratic values. These were first read at a sym- 
posium on publicly subsidized pluralism at the 66th annual meeting of the American Psy 
chological Association, Washington, D. C., Aug. 28-Sept. 3, 1958. This symposium was 
sponsored by the Division of Educational Psychology (Division 15) and the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues (Division 9) of the APA 
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cated in the young, public subsidies also were sought frequently for theaters, 


museums, newspapers, hospitals, and other. public institutions. The Versailles 


treaties promised such subsidies to minority groups still left without political 
power in the Baltic states, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Balkans. The pre- 
Soviet revolutionary government of the Ukraine also granted such privileges to 
the many long-oppressed minorities in that region. 

The history of these recent attempts legally to safeguard cultural autonomy 
for minorities in the face of growing nationalism and centralism and in the 
absence of democratic values and experiences in the surrounding majority cul- 
tures is necessarily short and bitter. Through an uninterrupted procession of 
broken promises, subterfuges, and circumventions, the privileges and safeguards 
originally granted were whittled away, revoked, and disregarded. Nevertheless, 
the essence of the quest for subsidized pluralism in its European context remains 
clear and unvitiated, notwithstanding its lack of success: a quest by the then 
oppressed and disadvantaged groups whose ability to perpetuate their cultural 
values was threatened by formal steps taken by central governments; a quest 
sparked by separatist (or, at least, autonomist) ethno-cultural self-definitions and 
counter-reactions of powerless minority groups to powerful and hostile majority 
groups; and a quest applied to subsidies in an area much broader than that of 
education alone. 

Turning from the European context of publicly subsidized pluralism to 
its American context usually has meant turning from animosities and hostilities 
to a softer and less urgent atmosphere. In the U. S., this concept has been ad- 
vanced most frequently to bolster the self-perpetuating powers of immigrant 
ethnic groups and minority religious groups, none of which are faced by official 
or formal governmental restrictions. It is the very absence of formal amalga- 
mationist pressures and the widespread acceptance of acculturationism and 
participationism among nearly all elements of American society that provide the 
rationale tor subsidized pluralism in America. Here, the concept of public sub- 
sidies to combat homogeneity and devitalization of cultural values and behaviors 
often has been advanced by intellectuals without any minority group affiliation 
by liberal educators and by Progressive educators interested in the creative men- 
tal health of students coming from minority homes; and by philosophers con- 
cerned with the preservation and turther development of the cultural riches 
brought to America by its immigrant peoples. Interests such as these were most 
evident in the ’20’s and °30’s, before Eastern European immigrants were as fully 
integrated into American life as they are today. All in all, the concept received 
its greatest Opposition, until recently, from members of minority ethnic and re- 
ligious groups who seemed unprepared to see subsidized pluralism in American 
society as the fulfillment of “the American idea” in modern intercultural relations 

Quite recently, there has been a renewal of interest in cultural pluralism 
generally and in subsidized pluralism specifically among American social phil- 
osophers, educators, and social scientists. The reasons for this quickening of in- 
terest—perhaps for the first time since the late °30’s and early °*40’s—are not 
difficult to find. The serious school-segregation and desegregation issue and the 
changing climate of church-state and majority-minority relations (changed, cer- 
tainly, with respect to a quarter-century ago) have prompted many to re-examine 
the concept of public (i.e., tax-derived) support for the educational efforts of 


groups that seek to maintain values and practices different from those commonly 
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held by American “core” society.* In turning to the concept of publicly sub- 
sidized pluralism under these circumstances, it quickly becomes evident that this 
is not the case of trying out an o/d solution for a new cluster of problems. Rather, 
it is the case of critically re-examining the old solution in its entirety, for it soon 
becomes apparent that neither in its older European context nor in its original 
American context did the concept of publicly subsidized pluralism need to grap- 
ple with either the racial antagonisms, the tradition of separation between church 
and state, or the non-perpetuative motives of minority groups—all of which are 
at the forefront of our attention as students of and participants in current Ameri- 
can life. Thus it is that publicly subsidized pluralism—an old issue for some and 
a new one for others—finds itself faced by problems that are strange and per- 
plexingly unfamiliar in comparison to those under which it grew up. 

J. A. Fishman, ‘Childhood Indoctrination for Minority-Group Membership and the 


Quest for Minority-Group Biculturism in America,’ in O. Handlin, ed., “Group Life in 
America’ (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, in press ) 


Quality and Freedom Through Pluralism 
ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Albany 


W Ht E THE PROBLEMS of pluralism will require continued reappraisal 
and criticism, it is clear that pluralism is a philosophy of freedom. It is a liberal 
position, opposed to every type of educational monopoly and to secular or re- 
ligious tyranny over the minds of men. 

A pluralistic society will protect the rights of persons and groups to cele- 
brate differing points of view on philosophical, political, and religious issues. 
While the continuity of any social group, and perhaps of any individual life, 
depends upon an habitual or ritualistic celebration of its own unique outlook, 
the liberal personalities within each social or religious group are those who would 
eliminate from the slogans or rituals all tendencies to defame other points of view. 
Pluralism recognizes both the need for specific preferences and beliefs and the 
need for a common struggle against mutual misrepresentation. It is a philosophy 
of mutual permissiveness at the group level. 

In the field of education, pluralism implies that schools and colleges repre- 
senting differing philosophies of life and of education, acceptable to substantial 
groups of citizens, should exist. A measure of direct or indirect support from tax 
sources seems reasonable, since a common interest is also served by schools rep- 
resenting different and, in some cases, conflicting viewpoints. The principle that 
students, rather than institutions as such, should be subsidized is an attractive 
one, for the ultimate consumer of educational goods and services is the individual 
student. He or his legal guardians should have a measure of freedom to select 
the kind of education which is most compatible with the ideals of his group or 
groups and adapted to his specific needs. Anything less than this would be a 
surrender to the principle of monopoly in tax-supported education. 

To subsidize students for education in schools of their choice is, in fact, to 
subsidize a variety of public and private schools, albeit indirectly. Thus, the 
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method of subsidy is secondary to the basic principle of pluralism. Monopoly is 


the real enemy. The rights of competing philosophies, professions, religions, and 


ethnic interest must not be abrogated for the benefit of a bureaucracy in educa- 
tion. The function of the state in education is one of guidance, inspection, and 
arbitration. Pluralism rules against dictatorship. It detests monopoly for mo- 
nopoly’s sake. It celebrates the protection of group interests, as well as of indi- 
vidual interests, by the liberal state. 

Large segments of the public in most parts of the United States do complain, 
as a matter of fact, that a monopolistic philosophy of education wields undue 
influence in the public schools and state universities. A pluralist does not condemn 
the public schools, but does argue in the strongest terms that citizenship in a free 
society implies common assent only to certain broad, constitutional principles. 
We are not concerned with the question whether John Dewey offers better edu- 
cational ideals than does Albert Schweitzer or St. Thomas Aquinas or any other 
great thinker. The question of importance to pluralists is whether any total phil- 
osophy should be prescribed for the training of all teachers or for the manage- 
ment of all tax-supported schools. We believe that monopoly in applied educa- 
tional philosophy is totalitarian in spirit. Such monopoly in tax-supported edu- 
cation is also unconstitutional in principle, as far as the U. S. and its political 
postulates are concerned in this dispute. In addition, a monopoly will lower the 
quality of education. 

A way should be found to subsidize from tax sources the education of in- 
dividuals in schools and colleges representing differing educational principles 
and procedures, but unified through common adherence to constitutional prin- 
ciples and common acceptance of segments of the curriculum mandated by 
public educational authorities for the public welfare. Public inspection, no doubt, 
would be necessary to enforce these provisos. It also seems reasonable to mandate 
the teaching of pluralistic principles in all tax-aided schools, not in the sense of 
indoctrination, but rather in that of explanation. Some understanding of the 
principles of pluralism should be required of teachers and of students, at least 
of certain age groups, in all schools receiving any type or amount of assistance 
from public tax sources. 

It is necessary in this context to face up to specific problems of religious 
differences and of ethnic or racial differences. Such problems arouse intense 
emotion in America today, but an educational philosophy cannot in honesty 
avoid them. Public subsidy for sectarian religious indoctrination seems quite 
unreasonable to many. On the other hand, among philosophies of life held by 
citizens, those of religious nature may not be ignored. Many citizens even believe 
that some public educators are not so much neutral towards religious differences 
as aggressively opposed to religious world views. It has been suggested that pub- 
lic subsidy might cover the secular part of the education of students in religiously 
controlled schools, provided that such schools accepted a necessary degree of 
public guidance. Whether any such arrangement could be worked out with paro- 
chial schools is highly uncertain. One might expect strong opposition from some 
public educational authorities—and from some churchmen, too. If there are 
religious groups whose leaders would object to explaining the principles of plural- 
ism to students, to teachers, and to parents, then participation by those groups 
would seem problematical. These matters cannot be settled by reference to some 


of the more extreme statements which have been made by some public edu- 
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cators and by some religionists. Practical solutions will depend upon a sincere 


search for common ground. In some cases, such a search might fail, while in 


others it might not. 

Equally troublesome are educational questions related to ethnic interests. 
Specific ethnic culture seems compatible in every way with mutual tolerance, 
respect, and equal justice under law. The momentous 1954 decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court against compulsory racial segregation in public facilities was based 


in part upon some controversial sociological and psychological considerations. 
Earlier court decisions, concerned with child labor and the protection of women 
in industry, also took into account far more than legal definitions and precedents. 
Neither the Court nor the executive branch, however, seems to have provided 
any guidance in this recent case for the solution in detail of the explosive prob- 
lems of intergroup social relations which have considerable bearing upon edu- 
cational planning. From a psychological viewpoint, one may say that no en- 
lightened person accepts a personal image suggesting that he is a second-class 
citizen because of his race, religion, or national ancestry. On the other hand, 
many citizens do demand some continuity of ethnic or religious heritage. They 
powerfully identify themselves with specific groups within the body politic. The 
image of self can imply specific ethnic identity. We must discover the educa- 
tional implications of all these legal and psychological facts. 

It is difficult to believe that a pluralist or other liberal would approve of 
schools and colleges which are absolutely closed to all students or teachers other 
than those who are members of a specific religious, ethnic, or racial group. It is 
clear, however, that institutions which are chiefly dedicated to the creative sur- 
vival of specific groups have made outstanding contributions to our common 
culture. One thinks of Negro colleges such as Tuskegee, Fisk, and Howard. One 
thinks of predominantly Jewish temple schools and liberal arts colleges. One 
thinks of ethnic folk schools, both in Europe and in America, as well as of 
Christian church-related schools and colleges. None of these is absolutely closed 
to students of various backgrounds, though each primarily serves the members 
of a particular group and is concerned with the creative survival of that group. 

It is safe to assume that strictly public schools will be integrated, some in 
the near future and some in the course of years or of decades. It is equally safe 
to assume that the extent of public education depends upon the choices which 
citizens make. A liberal pluralist would not be opposed to some public assistance 
for students in schools which mainly serve a specific ethnic or racial group, pro- 
vided that they could exist within a context of equal opportunity for all groups. 
[he right to specific survival and progress must not be denied to ethnic groups 
in a democracy. Indeed, to challenge that right would be to advocate cultural 
or ethnic genocide. 

The Anglo-Saxon people of the South constitute the largest, most concen- 
trated group in contemporary America. Few groups, if any, are more unanimous 
and articulate in the demand for group survival. Any real attempt to frustrate 
that demand could shatter the foundations of the national culture and thus place 
all mankind in jeopardy. To reconcile this fierce demand with the rights of 
Negroes to enjoy first-class citizenship will require far more dedicated and sus- 
tained efforts than have been forthcoming to date from any segment of our 
national and regional leadership. 

Partisan viewpoints can be celebrated without being brutally imposed and 
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can be criticized without being misrepresented or defamed. In the international 
field, as in the national, a liberal pluralism distrusts artificial uniformity no less 
than it Opposes unfair discrimination and arbitrary exclusions. According to the 
pluralistic viewpoint, monolithic democracy is a contradiction in terms. Equality 
is never truly respected when its price is the suppression of group multiplicity, 
of personal freedom, and of qualitative excellence. 

Permissiveness towards personal idiosyncrasies is widely recognized as a 
device for overcoming psychological estrangement with all its antisocial con- 
sequences. The healing power of mutual permissiveness at the level of group 
traditions and ideals is less widely recognized. Indeed, the slogans and rituals of 
liberalism have been stolen, on occasion, by advocates of the virtual obliteration 
of specific viewpoints and of specific associations other than the ideology and 
the prescribed associations of the monolithic state. Violent group differences 
threaten the fragmentation of society, but the destruction of group life leaves 
individuals completely at the mercy of a total state. Intervening groups should 
not unduly isolate the individual from members of other groups, but they should 
protect him against the pressures of centralized authority. The multiplicity of 
intervening groups provides needed areas of individual initiative, while limiting 
the power of the state to dictate personal values and ideals. 

Our major thesis states that any educational plan for a free society shall 
respect the principle that there can be no freedom without this kind of pluralism. 
Legal technicalities and administrative details may be left to the future and will 
vary at different times and places, but the defense and growth of high-quality 
education, no less than the creative survival of specific minority contributions to 
our common culture, depend in no small measure upon the future vitality of a 
pluralistic philosophy of freedom. 


The Segregational Aspects of Publicly 


g 
Subsidized Pluralism 


RICHARD L. PLAUT 


President, National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students, New York City 


Ir THERE IS ROOM for legitimate debate about pluralism—and there is 
it does not lie in the area of racial segregation, whether it be by law, or rather 
in defiance of law as in the South, or because of residential segregation as in 
most of the large cities of the North. There are three attributes to racial segre- 
gation in education which virtually remove it from the realm of debate, at least 
as far as this discussant is concerned. First, educational segregation by race is 
never voluntary. Second, segregation at any time, in any place, and under any 
circumstances is morally wrong. Third, it also is educationally unworkable. 
There is one necessary qualification to the first statement that racial segre- 
gation is never voluntary. While there are some Negroes, as well as some mem- 
bers of ethnic groups, who wish to go to school with others of their group, there 
are none who do not wish the right to attend any school of their choice within the 
same freedom of choice available to all others. Since Negroes find themselves in 
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a segregated school situation by compulsion rather than choice, they must view 
themselves and their parents in quite a different light than the Catholic child, 
for example, who elects to go or whose parents elect that he shall go to a parochial 
school. The psychological and emotional damage to the Negro child’s per- 
sonality may never be undone, according to the nine supreme psychologists who 
practice in Washington. 

That segregation by race is morally wrong is an attitude liberally charged 
with emotion and I am disinclined to debate an emotional attitude, except in one 
aspect. As far as money is concerned, and in terms of publicly subsidized plural- 
ism, racial segregation in the schools is one of the most gigantic financial em- 
bezzlements ever practiced on an allegedly free people. Negroes pay taxes at the 
same rates as whites. That they do not usually pay as many dollars is surely not 
a deficiency of their own making. For their tax dollars they receive inferior edu- 
cation under second-class conditions with the free choices, available to others, not 
available to them. 

This leaves the last of the three statements for discussion—and then only 
discussion, not debate. Racial segregation is educationally unworkable because 
segregated schools are almost always poor schools. Poor schools, in turn, breed 
apathy and lower the level of aspiration and accomplishment in a descending 
spiral of quality. Segregated schools, therefore, represent inequality of oppor- 
tunity which really means denial of opportunity, for inequality always represents, 
in some form and to some degree, a denial. 

Negro schools and Negro colleges, held apart from the main stream of the 
predominant culture, have developed their own educational patterns. It is not 
only that these patterns are poor in terms of the predominant culture; it is also 
that they are different. Segregation, wherever it is practiced and however it is 
practiced, breeds and encourages differences. Since success in education is meas- 
ured within the framework of the predominant culture, these differences also 
encourage and breed failure within that framework. 

If we want equal access to the fullest development of the individual’s po- 
tential in America, we must remove the barriers that segregation invariably es- 
tablishes. Most simply and most directly, we must have equal access to a com- 
mon and single system of schools, as well as equal access to any plural system 
of schools, which may be deemed otherwise desirable and acceptable. Accord- 
ing to Frank H. Bowles, “Segregation, in fact, is but one facet of the dark and 
lonely world of underprivilege. It means that certain choices, freedoms, rights 
are simply not available to certain ethnic, social, and economic groups. When 
there is enough of this negation surrounding an individual he is not only under- 
privileged—he is buried beneath negation and all of his mind and substance is 
buried with him.” It must be abundantly clear that segregation produces bad 
education. 


There remain only a few peripheral issues, then, to the segregational aspects 
of publicly subsidized pluralism. First, the private school as a device to continue 
racial exclusion will simply not stand up legally or practically. I do not believe 
that even those who thought of it, in the heat of frustration over the Supreme 
Court decision, believe that it will. 


Second, in considering the legitimacy of the establishment or continued 
existence of private schools for the purpose of special opportunities for the in- 
tellectually or personally gifted, or the economically privileged, or for the per- 
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petuation of a particular culture or religion, a fine hairline of distinction must 
be vigilantly maintained, particularly if these schools enjoy public support in 
any form. 

The line of distinction is between a positive and negative reason for exist- 
ence. The wish to identify with members of a particular group is a positive, though 
not necessarily legitimate, reason. The wish to identify with one group for the 
purpose, or by means, of excluding another group is negative and never legitimate. 

Finally, in Robert F. Creegan’s article in SCHOOL AND Society (Jan. 18, 
1958), which apparently was the catalytic agent which touched off this dis- 
cussion, there is one more basic distinction on which Dr. Creegan did not ex- 
plicitly insist but on which I must. He used the virtues of tolerance as a per- 
sistent reason for educational pluralism. I would go along with tolerance as a 
good argument for any issue, but with one magnificent exception—tolerance of 
intolerance. Tolerance of racially and involuntarily segregated schools is toler- 
ance of intolerance. This is the one rock on which all liberalism—treal or pseudo, 
all tolerance itself—must break up. It is the sophistry of sophistries, the delusion 
of delusions against which there never can be enough vigilance. Just as Justice 
Holmes placed the limitation on the right of freedom of speech at the point 
where the public safety was endangered, so must a limit be placed on tolerance: 
the point at which it bears the seeds of its own destruction—tolerance of in- 
tolerance. 


Religion and State Power: 
The American Pattern 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


Fordham University, New York City 


W Hat I am going to discuss would be called, in Europe, the problem of 


church and state. For reasons which soon will appear, the issues are obfuscated 
if we use those terms in discussing the American situation. Here, on a practical 
level at least, the problem of church and state is settled for the present and for 
any future about which sane discussion is possible by the First Amendment. Our 
problem—it is a continuous one—is to work out, under the First Amendment, 
the relation between state power and the national religious life. 

American institutions began their development under strong influence from 
men who were not convinced that the power of the state was the supreme 
expression of the national culture or that such power need operate in all fields 
of national concern. The Constitution—and above all, the Bill of Rights—is a 
telling expression of the national suspicion of state power. In the First Amend- 
ment, particularly, state power was withdrawn from the whole area of the sacral. 
The new state was not to establish a religion or to interfere with the free practice 
of religion. The First Amendment did not mean that religion was to be regarded 
as a merely private matter and not a fact of national and public concern; nor 
did it mean certainly that the new state had any ideology or philosophy to pro- 
pound as a recommended substitute for religion. It did reflect a conviction that 
state power was too cumbersome and dangerous an instrument to be employed 
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in a matter of such personal and intimate concern to the citizen as his religious 
life. It reflected, too, a confidence that a freely developing religious life would 


meet adequately the needs for national morale and national unity. 


In the light of European experience and practice, the founders of the United 


States were taking a very real risk. I think we all would agree that results have 
proved that the risk was well taken. The peaceful absorption by a preponderantly 
Protestant nation during the last century of a very considerable Catholic minority 
and of a smaller but still considerable Jewish minority remains a notable social 
achievement. It was not accomplished without friction, but our institutions and 
values kept the friction within bounds. The great religions of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition have flourished here, while dissent from any and all those 
religions has been able to have its say openly. At the same time, we have achieved 
a remarkable degree of civic unity and tolerance amid considerable and quite 
irreconcilable religious diversity. 

It is not surprising that some of the friction incidental to our becoming a 
completely pluralistic nation developed within the state school system. These 
schools were originally conducted in a religious atmosphere, and that atmos- 
phere inevitably reflected the Protestant customs and convictions of the vast 
majority of Americans. The Protestant character of the religious atmosphere 
necessarily aroused Catholic protest, just as its Christian character aroused Jew- 
ish protest. The general policy seems to have been to drop practices to which 
objection had been raised, with the result that the state schools often operated in 
a religious vacuum. The schools stood for unity, and religion was a “divisive” 
factor. In many classrooms, one simply pretended it did not exist. 

The situation was further complicated by the fact that some responsible 
educators were convinced that, since the traditional religions were to be excluded 
from the classroom as divisive, the state schools must develop and teach, direct- 
ly or indirectly, some philosophy of life which could form the core of the stu- 
dent’s pattern of conviction and motivate civically useful conduct. Such phil- 
osophies—there were diverse suggestions—were given very appealing names, 
(philosophies of freedom, of democracy, of science, of the free man), but the 
names could hardly conceal for long that the attempt to develop and propagate 
through the state schools a particular pattern of values was essentially an attempt 
to introduce into the alien atmosphere of the U. S. what I have called the Renais- 
sance idea. The state, through its schools, was to be the source of the highest 
national values. Had it ever been consistently carried out—of course, it was not 
nor could it have been—the scheme would have turned the state school authori- 
ties into a bench of bishops explicating and propagating something which, if not 
precisely a state religion, was certainly a substitute for one. 

[he most recent report of the National Education Association on moral and 
spiritual values in the schools recognizes clearly what I have suggested as the 
fundamental fact of American pluralism: the source of moral and spiritual values 
in our society is always the freely developing religious, philosophical, and moral 
life of the nation; it cannot be the state or any state institution. The state school, 
the report insists, must reflect the neutrality of the state in religious matters. It 
cannot teach any particular religion, nor can it, overtly or covertly, teach any 
secular philosophy designed as a substitute for religion. But, like the state’s, the 
school’s neutrality is a friendly neutrality. It should give absolute respect to the 
religion, whether traditional or dissenting, churched or unchurched, which the 
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child brings with him from his home as a part of his personality. The school, 
the report recognizes, is part of a community; that community also contains 
homes and churches which those homes have chosen. Home and church (if the 
home has elected a church) are the normal sources of moral and spiritual values 
and of their sanctions in the American system. The suggestions of the NEA com- 
mittee, if tactfully carried out, would result, I believe, in a classroom atmosphere 
suitable to nondenominational schools in our pluralist society and acceptable to 
many families without church affiliations and to many Protestant and many 
Jewish families. 

The committee’s report recognizes, at least implicitly, a further fact of our 
pluralist system to which I wish to call attention. According to that system there 
is One religious authority which is recognized by the state, and that is the con- 
science of the individual citizen. Within the broadest possible limits, it is clearly 
our policy to respect that conscience. But human beings are born with only po- 
tential consciences. A conscience is formed in the child by the society from which 
he absorbs his values and convictions. Now, in our pluralistic society we have 
many different systems competing for the adherence of consciences. Some of 


these systems are organized in churches; some, less formally organized. The 


child’s moral life must start in terms of one or another of these systems. The atti- 
tude of the state and the state’s schools is necessarily one of friendly neutrality 
towards all of them. It cannot direct the child to one rather than another; neither 
can it make a system of its own for the child. The only institution in our society 
which, under normal circumstances, can determine in what terms the child will 
start his moral life is the home. The committee’s program is realistic largely be- 
cause it recognizes this fact—at least implicitly. 

Indeed, the freedom of parents to make decisions regarding the moral and 
religious formation of their own children is an essential part of that freedom of 
conscience which our law and custom accord to all adult citizens. Now, it is a 
fact that the members of several minority religious groups are convinced in all 
conscience that the best education for their children can be had only in a school 
where the moral and spiritual atmosphere reflects the doctrine and ideals of the 
group. It is worth noting that most of these groups represent religions with long 
and complex traditions. The Roman Catholics are the largest group in question 
and, perhaps, feel most strongly on the matter..But many Protestants, notably 
the Lutherans, prefer their own schools, and an increasing number of Jewish 
families are apparently beginning to feel that their children will be happier and 
more effective members of our pluralist society if they are thoroughly imbued 
in religious day schools with the venerable traditions of their homes. The num- 
ber of children in religious schools is only a small fraction of those in state 
schools, but it is significant that the proportionate increase during the past decade 
has been greater in the former. 

The right of parents to send their children to schools other than those of 
the state is well established in American law. The friendly neutrality of the 
state towards all religions expresses itself in the exemption of religious schools 
from taxation. Otherwise, the increasing costs of education in religious schools 
are entirely borne by voluntary contributions from the members of the group 
supporting the schools. At the same time, these supporters pay their full share 
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in taxes to support a state education which they sincerely feel is incompletely 
suited to the particular needs of their children. 

The average supporter of religious education is perceptive enough to see 
that state education is the core of our national educational effort and that the 
common good demands that it dispose of means wholly adequate to its task. But 
he would be inhuman if he did not occasionally reflect on the anomaly that 
nothing (or very little) of what he contributes in taxes to the state educational 
effort returns to his own schools for the support of the purely secular education 
which is necessarily a substantial part of the program in those schools. For the 
support of the religious part of the program, of course, he expects nothing. 

Prot. Creegan has suggested that the state contribute to religious schools to 
help support the purely secular part of the education that goes on there, and 
that the state educational authority exercise substantial supervision over the 
secular part of the program. In other words, he suggests that the religious schools, 
insofar as is compatible with our law and our traditions, be taken under the 
wing of the state school system. Everything I have said points to my conviction 
that a state school system in intimate contact with religious schools and exer- 


cising partial control over them would be most realistically in accord with our 


pluralistic pattern of handling the question of religion and state power. The 


present arrangement is not wholly in accord with that pattern and, consequently, 
results in inequities and frictions which are detrimental to our total educational 
effort. | am leaving aside the question of the political feasibility of Creegan’s 
suggestion. Obviously, if it were adopted, it would have to be adopted slowly 
and with experiment in selected pilot communities. But of one thing | feel sure: 
state education will thrive—and we badly need its thrift—in proportion to its 
ability to adapt itself realistically to the patterns of our pluralist society and to 
respond to the needs and consciences of all the public. It will do that if, in a 
spirit of true liberalism, to use Creegan’s words, it “protects the interests which 
are deeply felt by any morally responsible group.” 

Vigorous and continual debate on matters of ultimate truth and ultimate 
loyalty, conducted within the bonds of civic fellowship, is an inevitable part of 
the pluralistic system. But he is no friend of state education who attempts to 
enlist the common state school system on his side in ideological warfare. The 
religious schools and the common state schools are not rivals. They are partners 
in the effort to educate the American public. Each has hold of an important 
value of our pluralist pattern: the religious school standing for the right of the 
citizen to integral personal development in terms of his own traditions; the state 
school, for the empathetic respect members of all traditions must show for fellow- 
citizens seeking personal integrity by other paths. These values are not incom- 
patible. They can be complementary. Just how they can be united in a genuinely 
public school system is still unsettled. At present, it is obviously desirable that 
the common state schools be, in the interest of the students, as aware as possible 
of the facts of the freely developing religious values of the nation, and that the 
religious schools keep firmly in mind the necessity that every citizen in a plu- 
ralist society exercises an emphatic tolerance for those of wholly different con- 
victions. The adoption of Prof. Creegan’s suggestion would put our education, 


I am convinced, on a new plane in its efforts to solve these problem: 
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Subsidized Pluralism: Its Implications 
for Intergroup Relations 
MARTIN P. CHW/OROW SKY 


Director, Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human Relations 
University of Pennsylvania 


Tue PURPOSE of this essay is to inquire into some of the probable effects 
on intergroup relations in this country of a policy of governmental financial aid 
to the schools sponsored by major ethnic and religious groups. We are here con- 
cerned, therefore, with a practical policy decision. In it lurks a danger that our 
conclusions may be more influenced by hidden allegiance to unexamined value 
stands or biases than by our recognition of our ignorance of scientific knowledge 
or by the pressing need to come to a decision because we cannot wait for “all 
the facts.” 

In any practical judgment there emerge certain questions of a theoretical 
and value nature. These can be classified under two major headings which may 
be regarded as the sub-topics of any policy decision: the contributions of scien- 
tific knowledge to our decision; and value considerations. Under the first head- 
ing come such queries as: What do we mean by major ethnic and religious 
groups? How homogeneous are they? What relationships are there among them 
and other groups when we examine the diversity and unity in American life? 
What do we know about the general developments of diversity and unity in our 
society? What do we know about the value systems of the ethnic and religious 
groups and how they are related to those of other groups? For our purposes it 
becomes especially relevant to inquire what are the trends in the relationships 
among the major ethnic and religious groupings and governments. 

Under the second heading, we might consider the policies which, at present, 
support Or oppose practical decisions by the Federal and state governments to 
subsidize ethnic and religious group activities. Here we are in the realm of such 
value judgments as are embodied in the doctrine of the separation of church 
and state, and the value of voluntary associations and other groups in our society. 
The problem is one not only of cultural pluralism, but also of political theory. 

Under the first heading mentioned previously (i.e., the contribution of 
scientific knowledge) arises the question of the adequacy of our knowledge of 
cultural pluralism. To what degree is the concept documented by facts and to 
what extent is it wishful thinking and speculation more or less unencumbered 
by knowledge of the facts with which it purports to deal? The paucity of writings 
on the subject since we have heavily restricted our immigration from abroad 
suggests that the idea of cultural pluralism may have become an inert idea. 
Despite the revived interest in cultural pluralism for the past two decades, it 
has been accompanied by a failure to recognize how much more complicated 
the problem has grown as the Negro and other non-European peoples have be- 
come a major concern in intergroup relations. 

Until we pay more attention to cultural pluralism as an intergroup phenom- 
enon, I do not think we shall come to grips with the problem of anomie, mar- 
ginality, self-hatred, and other social-psychological problems implicit in role 


theory and the theory of membership and reference groups. Neither sociology 
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nor social psychology have sufficiently explored the theoretical bases of inter- 
group relations. Witness the almost exclusive monopoly of what might well be 
termed “negative intergroup relations’—problems of race, religion, and ethnic 
group tensions—as contrasted with the wider field of group vis-a-vis group inter- 
action, which may be termed “generic intergroup relations.” By generic inter- 
group relations I mean the relationships among people whose membership in 
one or more groups interacts with people as members of other groups when the 
interaction is on a level of organization that transcends, yet involves, interper- 
sonal and intragroup relations. In short, have we paid enough attention to the 
problems of status and role in a complex, multigroup society on the level where 
individuals deal with members of other groups as quasi- or real representatives 
of their respective groups as well as representatives of the larger whole of which 
the groups represented are parts? 

What is the actual status of the doctrine of separation of church and state? 
It seems to the writer that it has been largely explored with a minimum of at- 
tention to the obvious factual changes which have ensued as we have moved 
from a laissez-faire theory of the state to the idea of the welfare state. It is one 
thing to talk about a “wall of separation between church and state” when the 
concept of the state is that of a restraining power, but new questions must be 
faced when government is employed as an active agent to promote the common 
Welfare. On the basis of welfare-state theories, what are the areas for justifiable 
governmental participation? On what terms? Again, what empirical evidence do 
we have? What value changes in politics have occurred? 

With these preliminary considerations before us, we shall attempt to point 
out how subsidized pluralism could affect intergroup relations in this country. 
Because we believe that the groups which will expect subsidies for educational 
purposes will be, in the main, religious groups, we shall stress this aspect of 
the problem. 

In the first place, subsidized pluralism will challenge the commitment of 
most Protestants, Jews, and many Catholics to the doctrine of the separation of 
church and state as embodied in recent Supreme Court decisions. Moreover, it 
will require a Federal constitutional amendment or a new legal interpretation of 
the doctrine by our courts to make possible the necessary legislation and admin- 
istrative rulings which would render subsidized pluralism workable. 

How far will this subsidization go? Will it include only provision for pur- 
chase of adequate school sites and funds to put up buildings? What about edu- 
cational facilities and supplies? Will supplies include all textbooks or only “secu- 
lar” texts? Will it provide for faculties? If so, to what extent? Will it include 
school nurses, doctors, and other auxiliary personnel? Will this involve support 
of institutions of higher learning to prepare the teaching and administrative 
personnel for elementary and secondary schools? 

Consider the problems which may arise as church schools set criteria for 
selection of personnel. Will it be permissible to interpret our fair employment 
practices law and ordinances to exempt these schools on the grounds that they 
are not illegally discriminating when they employ only members of their respec- 
tive groups? When religious schools and colleges seek to place their students, 
will it be a problem to overcome a possible “school tie” tradition which may 
develop to reinforce the loyalty of the group which sponsors the schools? And 
what effect will subsidized pluralism have on religious groups who wish to see 
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their graduates do their duty as citizens? May this lead to bloc voting, to splinter 
groups in political parties, and to religious cliques in governmental offices and 
business? These questions may seem to reveal a traditional Protestant bias and 
to ignore the fact that cultural pluralism could develop amidst the basic cultural 
tradition of this country. 

We may raise other questions about what could happen in schools which 
are subsidized by the public. With governmental aid, it is to be expected that 
certain standards at least of a minimum nature would have to be established to 
guide the nature and amount of subsidies. Who would determine them? What 
voice would the clergy have? What part would professional educators and the lay 
public play? What would happen if religious doctrine conflicted with scientific 
knowledge? What new problems of church-state relations would arise as decisions 
for curriculum content and educational methodology were made for a community 
but which conflicted with the view of a particular group? How would we recon- 
cile the conflicting interests between the larger conimunity and the church school? 

As urban renewal and the flight to the suburbs continue, will subsidized 
pluralism lead to a kind of apartheid, or cultural parallelism in which clusters 
of groups gather to preserve their own identity and bring about the gradual 
eclipse of what started out as cultural pluralism? Public subsidies could reinforce 
the various kinds of stratification now going on in the suburbs. But they also 
could lead in the other direction if groups, dominated by their religious loyalties, 
attempted to gather into their communities as many as possible of their co- 
religionists, regardless of social class or condition in life. 

Since schools are usually situated to be accessible to their students, would 
a further consequence of subsidization be that claims by religionists would be 
made for state aid to promote other aspects of community life which could be 
based on the same theory of the welfare state? Under subsidized pluralism, 
religious schools would become a part of the public works program. Might the 
state not be requested, perhaps as an anti-recession measure, to build new 
churches? If it supports religious schools, why not churches, their Sunday school 
teachers, if they still will be needed, and ministers? If we decide to restrict sub- 
sidies at the outset to religious schools, why not move next to have the state 
provide scholarships to students to go to institutions of higher learning of their 
faith? If the courts, despite our present constitutional law, have upheld under 
the Hill-Burton Act the granting of public funds to denominational hospitals, may 
we not expect more of it under subsidized pluralism? Why not support of de- 
nominational social welfare agencies, orphanages, family aid societies, com- 
munity centers, etc.? What will happen to non-believers, or to people who wish 
to support nonsectarian and private-public agencies, either individually or 
through United Funds or Community Chests? Will they use the argument of 
“double taxation” to decrease subsidies to these agencies? Finally, what will hap- 
pen to the whole field of private social welfare of a nonsectarian nature? Will 
ihey have to look to state subsidies? 

This brings us to the basic issue. It seems that subsidized pluralism means 
an enlargement of the welfare state and will increase the trend in our life towards 
the kind of totalitarianism which Prof. Nisbet' maintains has been one result 


of a rise of liberal individualism, which has failed to see the danger to democracy 
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in the elimination of many voluntary associations through which individualism 
always has been nourished. 

The idea of the separation of church and state, which our Supreme Court 
has been developing, is usually thought of as dealing with what the state cannot 
do to religion, either church-wise or in terms of religious freedom. What we must 
recognize, as we discuss the problem of subsidized pluralism, is that the real 
meaning of the religious clauses in the first amendment is not only that of a 
restraint of government so far as religion is concerned, but that restraint is also 
a part of a whole theory of limitations of governmental power, which transcends 
even the idea of the Federal government being a government of derived powers. 
As the Court has interpreted our constitutional law, it also has been hammering 
out a theory of the proper sphere of government, both Federal and state. The 
result has been that we have moved, with the aid of the Court, from a laissez- 
faire concept of state power to a growing theory of the welfare state whose de- 
velopment is not yet clear, but which could both expand and restrict the limits 
of individual and indigenous group activity in our society. We need to be aware 
and to study carefully what is happening to the individual and voluntary groups 
as government and other large-scale organizations control ever more segments of 
life. Subsidized pluralism would increase the influence of government in our 
lives to the detriment of individual and group freedom. 

I would suggest that we ought to pay more attention to improving our 
economic productivity, raising our standard of living, and revising and develop- 
ing a more equitable tax structure as means of providing for us the wherewithal 
to do the job which subsidized pluralism would provide by governmental hand- 
out. Moreover, we need to study our ethnic and religious groups to understand 
better how their members value them and what is required to help them better 
satisfy the needs of their members and of the larger society of which they are 
parts. Finally, I think there is much significance in the overruling by the Supreme 
Court of Plessy vs. Ferguson. Just as we have learned that state support of equal 
and separate schools only led to inequality among Negroes and whites, so sub- 
sidized cultural pluralism may lead to the liquidation of diversity and freedom. 


Ethnic-Religious Groups and Publicly 
Subsidized Pluralism 


MARSHALL SKLARE 


American Jewish Committee, New York City 


A S A STUDENT of ethnic and religious groups, I am fascinated by this sym- 
posium—fascinated by the fact that serious discussion is being given to the 
advisability of aiding such groups in their struggle for survival ! assume that 
we will be addressing ourselves to the advisability of either continuing with the 
status quo, or of increasing the area of support for ethnic and religious groups 
as suggested by Prof. Creegan’s original article in SCHOOL AND Society. I take 
it that we will nor consider the advisability of a more strict interpretation of the 
statutes bearing on church-state relations. | doubt that we will criticize ethnic 
and religious groups for sponsoring activities which are not strictly ethnic or 
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religious. We will not ask why a quasi-public association such as the Boy Scouts 
of America has made room in its structure for so-called “closed troops’—troops 
sponsored by churches and sectarian organizations where admission is largely 
confined to boys of a single faith. We will not debate the controversy which 
arose in New York City when the Commissioner of Hospitals refused to permit 
doctors in the institutions under his jurisdiction to prescribe contraceptive de- 
vices for their patients. 

These, and many other similar situations, might indicate to some that our 
problem is not one of strengthening pluralism, but rather that of moderating 
pluralism. Why is this not the subject of our symposium? Are we discussing the 
advisability of publicly subsidized pluralism because today’s scholars are better 
Catholics, better Protestants, better Jews, better Italian-Americans, better Polish- 
Americans than their predecessors? I doubt that this is the case. But I do think 
that many of us are troubled with what we feel are trends toward conformity. I 
believe that, although many of us may have serious methodological reservations 
about books like “The Lonely Crowd” or “The Organization Man,” such books 
do express our mood about the shortcomings of American society. It thus 
comes about that we are no longer so critical of attempts to preserve ethnic and 
religious distinctiveness; we no longer think of such attempts only as being 
narrow-minded, old-fashioned, and expressing a desire to remake American 


society in the image of its European antecedents. Rather, we tend to think that 


the advocate of ethnic and religious individuality might possibly be an ally, 
inasmuch as he is prepared to resist the cultural steam roller which would 
threaten his authenticity, a steam roller which, in fact, would flatten us all out 
into a common social mold. 

These observations are highlighted by what occurred at a meeting sponsored 
by the American Jewish Committee in Nov., 1956. Titled the “Conference on 
Group Life in America,” the AJC gathered together a group of leading academic 
people and social workers. Instead of criticism of ethnic and religious groups, 
there was encountered a high degree of consensus about the value which these 
groups had for the general society. The only dissenters were a number of partici- 
pants who themselves were members of minority groups; they took pains to em- 
phasize the dangers to American unity and to liberal thought which could stem 
from the way American religious and group life was organized! 

There was general agreement at the “Conference on Group Life in Ameri- 
ca” with the point made in Prof. Creegan’s paper: “... the personal integrity 
and group morale of many of our citizens evidently depends upon a certain 
continuity of religious, or ethnic, or cultural identity.” While not quarreling with 
this formulation, | would place considerable stress on a related point: An im- 
portant ingredient of our type of democracy is the blunting of the edge of class 
interest. Inasmuch as religious or ethnic interests may have operated to blunt 
such interests by attaching people to non-class ideologies, they have conceivably 
made a highly valuable contribution to national unity and to American freedom. 
Of course, we may encounter evidence which indicates that religious groups 
generate a good deal of conflict and disunity. A book such as Kenneth Under- 
wood’s “Protestant and Catholic”! emphasizes these aspects; however, it does 


not explore the question of whether such conflicts are less of a threat to the 
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society than are class conflicts. If we view American society from a functionalist 
perspective, the role of religious and ethnic groups in attaching people to value 
systems which are not primarily economic might even be thought of as en- 
titling these groups to certain concessions. 

Neglecting the crucial church-state issues posed by Prof. Creegan’s pro- 
posal, let us view the idea of publicly subsidized pluralism from the vantage 
point of the currents of opinion existing in ethnic or religious groups. It becomes 
at Once apparent that there would not be unanimous agreement about public 
support of pluralism. The Catholic group may welcome such support, even 
though Catholic spokesmen have generally confined themselves to asking for 
fringe benefits for their schools rather than for full support. Clearly, Protestant 


groups would be split on this issue. Furthermore, the Jewish group would pre- 


sent quite a problem. For example, Jewish all-day schools in the past have applied 


to Jewish federations and welfare funds for support. Many of these applications 
have been rejected. There is considerable difference of opinion among Jews about 
the desirability of Jewish all-day schools, and thus the view has obtained that 
funds raised from the Jewish community-at-large should be devoted only to help- 
ing such non-controversial groups as Jewish orphans, the Jewish sick, the Jewish 
needy. If important Jewish groups look askance upon Jewish support for paro- 
chial education, how might they feel about public support for such efforts? And 
are there not similar differences in other faiths and ethnic groups? Not every 
Catholic parent elects to send his child to a Catholic parochial school; we may 
assume that even in the faith-group which has the most highly developed paro- 
chial school system, there exists some opposition to the idea of parochialism. 
Would not this proposal create an additional amount of divisiveness in our 
religious groups, especially among the Protestants and the Jews? Whatever ad- 
vantages might accrue to such groups could be offset by the strife which would 
be engendered within the group itself. Thus, the rifts in Jewish life, for example, 
which make it so difficult to engineer community cohesion, would be in danger 
of widening even further. 

These in-group conflicts might be serious, but perhaps they would not be 
so disturbing as the intergroup conflicts engendered by this proposal. Recently, 
there has been more discussion in our profession about the salutary role which 
the process of social conflict may play; we are tending at present toward greater 
foresight in this connection. However, it is questionable whether members of 
groups who would benefit from the subsidies are prepared to live with the deep 
social tensions which would be engendered by Creegan’s proposals. 

There is, however, a question which is even more intriguing for the social 
scientist: What do we know about the effect of parochial education upon its 
recipients? Granted that such education strengthens the child’s sense of belonging 
to his ethnic or religious group, and granted that this sense may have many 
positive aspects, what does it do to his intergroup attitudes or to attitudes toward 
a host of social issues? This is not the place to review the literature on this prob- 
lem. But it is apparent, to use the example of the Jewish groups again, that re- 
actions to Prof. Creegan’s proposal would not only be based on the grave con- 
stitutional issues which it raises or to the host of problems which I have sug- 
gested. Jews would be pursued by the thought that greater support for parochial- 
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ism would mean an increase in anti-Semitism. They would ask: Can you demon- 
strate to us that the parochialism which you say will be so advantageous, insofar 
as our schools will receive the same benefits as others, will not increase authori- 
tarianism—a persona!ity syndrome which poses such great dangers to our groups? 

Let us view this problem from yet another, and perhaps even more in- 
triguing, angle. As I have pointed out, it is popularly assumed that parochialism 
leads to greater religiosity or ethnic loyalty. This assumption, however, is one 
which requires a good deal of critical examination. To the proponents of paro- 
Chialism it seems axiomatic that the more Catholic education the better the 
Catholic, and the more Jewish education the better the Jew. In fact, opponents 
of parochialism tend to think along the same lines. Some Jews who oppose 
Jewish parochial schools fear that these schools will do their work too well, for 
they will produce children who are “too Jewish.” 

Worthy of consideration in this connection is the paper by Profs. Peter and 
Alice Rossi, “Background and Consequences of Parochial Schoo] Education in 
the United States,” delivered at the “Conference on Group Life in America” 
referred to earlier. These investigators conclude that Catholic parochial educa- 
tion does not appear to be “the mechanism through which the group perpetuates 
its identity in American society.” In sum, serious attention must be given to 
assessing the results of parochial education in terms of intergroup attitudes, per- 
sonality orientations, and the attitudes of the recipients of such education toward 
their own group. For maximum results, such studies would have to utilize the 
burdensome technique of interviewing and reinterviewing panels of matched 
samples of public and parochial school students at various stages in the life cycle. 

Prof. Creegan’s article seems to me to pose an additional problem. Sub- 
sidized schools must be supervised schools. In his own words, “The directors of 
public education would exercise a wide measure of academic supervision over 
the curricula and the methods of schools receiving state assistance.” This may 
be helpful in influencing the parochial school in a desirable direction, but do 
religious and ethnic groups wish such direction? Would they not be paying a 
high price for the subsidy which they will receive? Religious and ethnic groups 
in the U. S. have organized a network of institutions subsidized by the govern- 
ment to the extent that most contributions to them are tax-exempt, or at least 
no taxes are levied on their property. As is the case with all of our voluntary 
associations, these instrumentalities are outside of government supervision. 
What happens to their freedom under state supervision? 


In short, while the proposal which we are discussing is undoubtedly attrac- 


tive to representatives of some ethnic and religious groups—groups which bear 
the heavy burden of supporting a separate school system—in actuality it poses 
real dangers to such groups, dangers which appear to multiply as one looks into 


the character of the internal life of these groups and into the character of inter- 
group relations. Though I have been at pains to emphasize negative rather than 
positive aspects, it seems to me that to brave possible dangers without more valid 
evidence of the results of parochial education would appear to be—even from 
the vantage point of the ethnic or religious survivalist—a highly questionable 


procedure. 
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The American Dilemmas of Publicly 
Subsidized Pluralism 


JOSHUA A. FISHMAN 


Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human Relations 
University of Pennsylvania 


WHEN MEN of good will, of intelligence, of preponderately similar outlooks 
and values, and of long-standing sensitivity to social issues are deeply divided 
among themselves over a particular matter, the social psychologist is likely to 
make this division the focus of his interest. That there should be such fundamen- 
tal differences of opinion concerning this wisdom of subsidized pluralism is of 
particular interest to me, because I believe that there is no difference at all be- 
tween the writers in our symposium with respect to the desirability of cultural 
pluralism in American society and in American education. It is precisely over 
the issue of government subvention for such pluralism that their unanimity 
breaks down. I do not think that this would be the case in most European coun- 
tries where the concepts of cultural pluralism and of subsidized pluralism have 
been seriously pondered. I believe that in those countries five scholars who agreed 
as to the wisdom and desirability of cultural pluralism would almost automati- 
cally agree on its implementation via state action. Agreement on the former 
followed by disagreement as to the latter is due, I believe, to a number of particu- 
larly American dilemmas. 

The first dilemma has nothing to do with cultural pluralism as such, but 
rather with the constantly reborn distrust of government action at which each 
American generation finally arrives. Even the generation that was nurtured to 
maturity during the New Deal-Fair Deal days never fully accepted government 
action as a good, as a non-crisis phenomenon, as a matter of social policy. This 
basic non-acceptance of government action is fed by two streams of American 
historical and social experience: The one stream is labelled “that government is 
best which governs least”; the other, “government is politics and politics is 
crooks.” It is the peculiar tradition of American liberalism to seek government 
action for the purposes of social amelioration and yet to share—almost in a 
manner of sadness and resignation—the dissatisfaction with government action 
that is the touchstone of its opponents. War-time experience with the OPA and 
with other regulatory commissions and peacetime experience with state liquor 
control agencies have done more to sadden adherents of government action in 
non-critical civilian affairs than have all of the successes experienced by recon- 
structed capitalism in this century. It is no surprise, then, when government is 
viewed as a foreign force, as a necessary evil, as something other than a legitimate 
and direct expression of.popular will, that many of us recoil from the idea of 
government subvention for educational, religious, or cultural purposes—no 
matter how much we favor these purposes in and of themselves. This is one 
supreme obstacle in the path of subsidized pluralism in America. 

There is another uniquely American dilemma for the concept of subsi- 
dized pluralism. This is the lack of agreement as to the legitimate and permanent 
groupings that American society shall maintain. In the European context of 
subsidized pluralism, the definition of the eligible groups was self-evident. The 
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actions of groups and the interactions of group members were sufficiently pat- 
terned as time went on that not only were one’s views toward subsidized pluralism 
and toward a pluralistic society easily predictable from each other, but these 
views Were not contingent on the hypothetical inclusion of certain groups and the 
hypothetical exclusion of others. There was nothing hypothetical about the 
groups under consideration. They were vibrant and demanding. Their claims 
were documented. Their self-definitions constituted Weltanschauungen. 

Our American dilemma is that we are not sure of the groups we have in 
mind when we speak of subsidized pluralism. For some, the immigrant ethnic 
and cultural groups are “destined to assimilation” and therefore are not eligible 
for subsidies. For others, these are the only clearly eligible groups, since all other 
claimants are tinged by church-and-state or by racial antagonisms. The hypo- 
thetical groups themselves are no more unanimous as to their eligibility than are 
sympathetic outsiders. Are Jews eligible as an ethno-cultural group or are they 
ineligible as a religious group, and do they want to be eligible or ineligible? None 
of these questions are answered nor are they answerable without an explicit and 
consistent view of the kinds of groups one wants to see maintained in American 
society. If racial and religious segregationalists are to be defined as eligible for 
public support of their educational efforts, what is the guiding definitional prin- 
ciple that makes them eligible but makes occupational groups, economic interest 
groups, political groups, and hobby or other special interest groups ineligible? 
Another way of formulating this dilemma is to say that the groups generally 
defined (as well as self-defined) as permanent and the groups generally defined 
as ineligible for public support are very nearly the same groups. Thus, racial and 
religious groups are here to stay, but the doctrine of separation between church 
and state and the doctrine of racially integrated public institutions renders both 
of them currently ineligible or of doubtful eligibility for public subsidies. On 
the other hand, the immigrant ethnic groups that fit quite well into the classic 
molds of European subsidized pluralism are not popularly defined (or even self- 
defined) as meriting permanent existence in American society. 

It is probably too late to reverse the trend with respect to the self-mainten- 
ance ability of America’s immigrant groups—even were we to arrive at the 


decision that this is desirable. On the other hand, support for religious diversity 


is unlikely—not only because this infringes on church-and-state, but because re- 
ligious diversity is seen as something meriting understanding and forbearance 
rather than cultivation. This, then, is the third American dilemma faced by sub- 
sidized pluralism. We have learned to live with diversity (or to live together in 
spite of diversity), and we have become proud of our ability to do so. This is 
very far, however, from actively encouraging or guaranteeing diversity of a 
creative and vibrant kind. We have come to live together in diversity by smooth- 
ing out its roughest edges and by treating it in public as though it were entirely 
a rational matter. The diversity we have come to respect, to boast about, to pro- 
claim via brotherhood weeks, interrelations committees, assembly programs for 
school children, and hollywoodized fiction is a respectable, westernized, protes- 
tantized diversity—a diversity of agreeable sorts and proportions. Above all, it is 
a participationist diversity and not a separatist diversity. It is a diversity which 
is seen (by all concerned) as a charming accent or flavor to a basic commitment 
to uniformity rather than a diversity for its own sake or with its own direction. 
To subsidize diversity, to give it a financial and institutional base, would seem to 
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most Americans like asking for trouble. Having at long last arrived at a reason- 
ably satisfying and righteous sounding modus vivendi, it would seem to be dis- 
creet not to disturb it. The American tradition of compromise is an important 
ingredient in this approach. All problems can be solved and all contradictory 
views reconciled if the parties that differ will only sit down together, talk things 
over, and give in a little to each other. We dislike the prolongation of a public 
disagreement and the intemperance of diehards. Thus, though we may regret 
uniformity and wax nostalgic about diversity, We want our diversity to be sterile 
rather than virile. Subsidized pluralism might get out of hand. 

The preceding papers point to yet another American dilemma for the idea 
of subsidized pluralism. Its adherents are in conflict and its opponents are there- 
fore able to attack it tellingly on irrelevant grounds. There are no other organized 
groups in the U. S. today which elicit so much suspicion and fear among Ameri- 
can liberals—both in and out of educational circles—as do organized Catholicism 
and organized segregationism. That subsidized pluralism might strengthen these 
two forces is a possibility which, in itself, is sufficiently horrible to more than 
cancel out any residual benefits pertaining to subsidized pluralism. On the other 
hand, it is patently impossible to define eligibility for public support in such a 
manner as to disqualify these two groups, by implication if not by name. In an 
open and developing philosophical system such as that of American democracy, 
it is much more difficult than it was in the classical European context to ration- 
alize the exclusion of undesirable or unpopular groups on solid philosophical 
grounds. I do not believe that we can define groups who should be beyond the 
pale of public support by resorting to the totalitarian concept of “enemies of the 
state.” We have virtually no admitted enemies of the state at an ideological level; 
we have only “modifiers” or “preservers” of its best features. 

We ultimately may go along with pressures to extend public lunch programs 
and tax-supported transportation services to parochial school students. However, 
we will see this as a legitimate concern for the health and welfare of innocent 
children and never, never as an avowed encouragement to them to be staunch 
Catholics. On the other hand, because of the participationist-integrationist bent 
of nearly all of our minority groups, it is really not possible to separate the “gen- 
eral” aspects of their perpetuative efforts (which we can support) from the 
strictly “unique” or parochial aspects (which we cannot support). The Hutter- 
ites or other separatist groups may not be concerned with educating for better 
Americanism, but most Catholics definitely are—sometimes to a greater degree 
than their own leaders think wise. 

A final dilemma relates to the debility of education as a factor for influenc- 
ing the course of events in American life. In the European context of subsidized 
pluralism, education, educators, and educational institutions were all prestige 
related. The tie between the educational community and the political world, the 
literary world, the world of artistic and intellectual fashion were intimate and 
strong. In America, the reverse is largely true. Few institutions are as powerless 
in shaping society, few as dependent on other dynamic forces in society for find- 
ing their own shape as is education. To seek a rebirth of creative cultural diversity 
through subsidized pluralism in the field of education—without extending it to 
a great many other fields not touched upon in the current symposium—wouid 
hardly seem to be realistic. It is not yet in the American pattern of things to 


take the emphases of educators very seriously in the world beyond the school- 
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house doors. Cultural pluralism is in need of stronger allies and subsidized plu- 
ralism of stronger avenues of social influence than schools and schoolmen are 
likely to become in America in the near future.! 

These five American dilemmas lead me to conclude that we are not ready 
for subsidized pluralism in America. We have not yet worked through to the 
values and the definitions on which subsidized pluralism could effectively func- 
tion. My hope is that, as more serious scholars turn their thoughts to these prob- 
lems in the years ahead, we will come progressively closer to less mechanical and 
more tailor-made attempts to adapt subsidized pluralism to the uniquely Ameri- 
can circumstances in which it must eventually operate. 

1J. A. Fishman, “Childhood Indoctrination for Minority-Group Membership and the 


Quest for Minority-Group Biculturism in America,” in O. Handlin, ed., “Group Life in 
America’ (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, in press) 
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the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
is hoped that this appointment will bring to 
reality the conference recommendation for much 
vaster government support of exchange pro- 
grams. 

One of the high points of the conference was 
the plenary session devoted to discussion of the 
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the old 
traditional broad spectrum of philosophy, language, 


The 


Princeton University’s Council of 


five-year Princeton Council, mean the 


literature, religion, the fine arts and_ history.’ 
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four-year study “will also require investigation of 
certain social sciences such as cultural anthropology 
and political science, on one level, and, on a more 
important level, recognition of the interplay of con 
cepts between the humanities and the natural sci- 
ences themselves, for it is admitted that knowledge 
in the sciences and knowledge in the humanities are 
inseparable,” according to Dr. Oates. 

Initia! steps for the organization of the project 
taken at a conference” at 


faculty 


were two-day “‘strategy 


which some 20 members of the Princeton 
all of whom have been identified with the Princeton 


Council of the Humanities—and 15 consultants from 


other institutions, including Harvard, Yale, Colum- 


of California, and Stanford, dis 
cussed the purpose of the project, organization of 


bia, the University 


the nation-wide undertaking by fields of study, and 
“manning” of the project. 

In seeking answers to the question, “How can ha 
enhanced?” 


manistic scholarship and teaching be 


and in their efforts to see clearly the relations of the 


humanities to the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the country, Dr. Oates and his associates will direct 
a rigorous criticism and appraisal of the products of 
American humanistic scholarship in the past two o1 
Their objective will be to discover 


they 


three decades. 


trends, successes, and failures and how came 


about, and to explore promising avenues of future 
development. One such avenue, Prof. Oates suggests, 
may be the extraordinary interplay between founding 
ideas in the humanities and sciences in recent years. 
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WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
ON DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


Pror. WittiAM H. 
Jan. 9 at 
the hysteria” which the American people have shown 


KILPATRICK, in an address on 
Boston University, expressed “disgust at 


because of Sputnik and other technological advances 


abroad, and also deplored the severe criticism 


directed toward our educational system. He stated: 


People who criticize modern education just don't know 
what their children are doing in school today. In the 
fundamentals they are doing more than their mothers 
or fathers or grandparents did. They are reading more 
and they read better; they spell better and they are as 
competent in the fundamentals of arithmetic as any 
other generation; and they write better and 
terestingly than their parents did 


more in 


Formerly, the specific aims of the teaching-learning 
process were to acquire book knowledge and “train the 
mind.” Formerly, learning meant specifically to acquire 
an assigned lesson, assigned in a text-book or in a lee 
ture, and acquire it well enough to give it back on de 
mand in recitation or examination. The hope then was 
that what was successfully memorized would in time be 
understood; that what was understood would in time be 
appreciated and that what was appreciated would in time 
be put to use in life 


We now think differently, The verb “to learn” still 
refers to acquiring an idea or an attitude or a_ bodily 
movement; but now it cuts deeper and goes further than 
formerly. Anything—a thought, an attitude, a_ bodily 
movement, a phase or aspect of an experience—has been 
learned in the degree that it will stay thereafter with 
the learner, and get back at the right time into his life 
experience to play there its appropriate part 


LITERATURE STUDY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Dwight L. Burton 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED: 
A Book of Readings 


Edited by Joseph L. French 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Anne E. Pierce 


CHILDREN DISCOVER MUSIC 
AND DANCE 


Emma D. Sheehy 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 





Dr Kilpatrick, now 87, concluded by saying, “A 
democratic education really takes the young people 
and helps them to grow into intelligent, self-directing 
persons who will accept responsibility for what they 
fair share and carry their fair share 
That is progressive education, 


do, and do their 
in a common good. 
and that is democracy in education.” 


LARGE GIFT TO CARLETON 


THe LARGEST single gift in its history was awarded 
Feb. 6 to Carleton College by the Olin Foundation 
Inc. of New York City. Totaling $1,500,000, the 
money was given to build and equip a science build 
Ing for biology and physics. 

Charles L. Horn, president and director of | the 
foundation, made the surprise announcement at an 
all-college with the “We have 
$1,500,000 to give this College if anyone is willing to 


convocation words, 


accept it.” 

“T want this independent college to live,” Horn 
said. ““The only place possible for a college to get 
in the future is from its alumni. Students owe 
but a financial 


money 
their college not only a moral debt 
one as well. If the students paid for just one-half of 
their education, colleges wouldn't have to use the tin 
Cups to raise money.” 

Carleton’s president, Laurence M. 
the gift, declared, “This is a magnificent be 
for our development program; it really lifts 
Gould was referring to the col 


Gould, in ac 
cepting 
ginning 
us off the ground.” 


lege’s $10,000,000 development program announced 
in Oct., 1958. 

The Olin Foundation was established in 1938 by 
the late Franklin W. Olin, wealthy chemical manu 
facturer, for the purpose of giving financial aid to 
and hospitals. 
Cartridec 


educational institutions, churches, 
Horn, who is president of the Federal 
Corp. in Minneapolis, became vice-president of the 
foundation in 1941 and president following Olin’s 


death in 1943. 
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BURNET, J. F., and A. E. NICHOLS 
Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book 1959, Pp 
1006, Adam Charles Black, Ltd., London W. 1 
England, 21s, 

COELHO, GEORGE V., 
{ Study of Indian 


(editors). The 


and 

Changing Images of America: 

Students’ Perceptions, pp. 145, 
1958; LAZARSFELD, PAUL F., and WAGNER 
PHIELENS, JR., The Academic Mind: Social Sci 
entists in a Time of Crisis, pp. 460; McCARTHY 
RAYMOND G. (editor), Drinking and Intoxication 
Selected Readings in Social Attitudes and Controls, 
pp. 454, $7.50. The Free Press, Glencoe, HI. 

CONANT, JAMES B., The American High School To- 
day: A First Report to Interested Citizens, pp. 140, 
$1.00 (paper); STOOPS, EMERY, Guidance Services 
Organization and Administration, pp. 302, $5.75 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36, 
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Just Published .. . 


MEMO TO A COLLEGE TRUSTEE 


A Report on Financial and Structural Problems 


of the Liberal College 


by BEARDSLEY RUML 
and DONALD H. MORRISON 


94 pages 


Clothbound Edition, $2.95; Paperbound Edition, $1.00 


In Memo to a College Trustee, Beardsley Ruml, who is famous for his creative 
thinking on stubborn social problems, takes the stand that the problems of oun 
liberal arts colleges are not so much inadequate finances as inadequate efficiency 


that the institutions are not using their resources sensibly. 


Phis book deals thoughtfully and authoritatively with a variety of pressing aca- 
demic matters and offers concrete suggestions on how colleges can improve thei 
administration, It gives models for student-fac ulty-course combinations in colleges 
of various sizes. It argues constructively for reform in such areas as the faculty 


salary structure, scholarships, tuition, college public relations. 


In Part 4, Donald Hl. Morrison, former Provost of Dartmouth College, discusses 
pungently some of the practical problems involving faculty and administration 
members that colleges must solve if they are to furnish the best programs possible. 
Phe important conclusion of the book tells what responsibilities trustees should 


be prepared to assume for the colleges they serve. 


Memo toa College Trustee is an original, forceful, and provocative commentary 


on the problems of a key segment of our national educational system. 


fhout the Authors 


Beardsley Ruml, a trustee of Dartmouth College, is best known as creator of the 


national “pay as you go” plan of Federal income tax collection. He was the 


author of the influential report, Teaching Salaries Then and Now. The late 
Donald H. Morrison held important university teaching posts and was chairman 
ol the Committee for the Utilization of College Teaching Resources of the Edu 


cational Fund. 
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TWO “MUSTS” 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


READINGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By Keira Davis, Arizona State University, Tempe: and Wittiam G, Scorr, Georgia 


State College. 173 pages, $6.50 


\ particularly well-balanced collection of readings in human relations, The books contains 43 com 
plete periodical articles and 20 additional short selections from articles and books, Articles are by 
leading authorities in human relations and represent many different research groups and points of 


view. 


Phe articles have been selected for their readability as well as their content. Knowing that many 
readers are not familiar with the more technical aspects of a subject, the editors selected articles 
free of technical jargon, They have also made the book more readable by omitting introductions 


to the articles, thus letting the reader form his own interpretations and conclusions. 


AL TONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES: 
The Challenge of Coordination 


By Lyman A. GLENNY. Associate Professor of Government, Sacramento State College. 
WUcGraw-Hill Carnegie Series. Ready in June. 


Phe Carnegie Foundation has selected McGraw-Hill to publish a number of important studies deal- 
ing with current problems in American Education, James B. Conants THE AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOL TODAY is the first volume in the series: Lyman A, Glenny’s book is the second. 


The book appraises the rather controversial problem of how effectively the various states plan, co 
ordinate, and control the organization and administration of public colleges and universities, In 
recent years, the states (which formerly allowed almost complete autonomy to each institution and 
its governing board) have changed their philosophy; now they create systems of colleges and uni 
versities, with statewide policy making and review vested in a central coordinating agency, The 
primary attention of this report is focused on the recognized board for coordination of highet 


education, 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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